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till no and the boards still bare, 
aS intending matters with the air. of 
He smoked his pipe resolutely m 


and the scanning matters with the air. of 

and t he owner still sup .~j u- mnn r^coi „+«n, ... 


and me ^ , ... ‘ He smoked ms pipe xesuiuteiy m 

Napoleon at Austerl-tz. and sandwiches hurriedly 

the road, and con s um e ’ ^ ^ grow . H is children did 

in the garden, but the played with tin soldiers all 

grow. In one naked ; dreW c halk pictures all over 

over the floor ; in u ammock from the window to the 

the walls. They s ung hornbeam, and all meals 

apple tree. They day and night they fought 
Of their fives we P woode „ swords, about what the 

each Other w « » ® ^ whe „ it was finished. 

h T/aT l e end of the fourth year the other three brothers 
And at the lowering faces. After a stern 

silence 0 the Professor said, wagging his linger : “Simeon” 

Thht’k his name was Simeon, or else James, or something 
afiin ,0 both of them) “Simeon, you are a fraud. You are 
an idle and irresponsible fraud. Because you are too lazy 
and too fond of ale and tobacco to finish your house, you let 

your children grow up like brutes.” 

Then Simeon’s eyes flamed suddenly like two swords drawn 
in an instant. “ Brutes !” he cried. “You say my children are 
brutes ! One answer would be to fling you out of the dooi ; 
a better one is to ask you to look at them. They are better 
to look at than the others. They are more graceful ; they 
are more generous ; they can sing and tell stories. They 
love birds and beasts, and heroic, memories ; and they have 
hope in their eyes. What are the others ? The dull children 
of knowledge ; the morbid children of beauty ; the cowardly 
children of government. If mine are brutes, shall we say 
yours are vegetables ? Why are we happier and stronger 
and more in love with life ? Because our house is not finished. 
Why can we play better and dance better ? Because our 
house is not finished. You say the house must be a microcosm 
—a picture of the world. This is what the real world is : an 
unfinished house, a thing incomplete, chaotic, uncomfortable, 
promising, gloriously habitable. We are living the ancient 

e of men And it is life in an unfinished house ; not death 
in a finished one.” 

He asked them to stop to tea, but as it was to be served 

! nSeCUre Part of the roof - they made a few 
thoughtful remarks about rain and went on their way. 


A FORGOTTEN PIONEER OF A RATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND ELIS EXPERIMENT. 

By Rev. H. H. Moore, M.A. 

Dear Editor, — If you can afford me space in the Parents’ 
Review I should like to give some account of the remarkable 
educational work of the Rev. Richard Dawes, M.A., at one 
time Rector of King’s Somborne Parish, Hampshire, and 
afterwards Dean of Hereford ; because I think it is a matter 
for surprise and regret that he appears to be completely for- 
gotten nowadays, although he was one of the earliest and 
ablest pioneers in devising and putting into practical operation 
a rational system of education suitable for elementary schools. 
Before explaining his system it will be necessary to give some 
particulars about the parish and its Rector. Mr. Dawes 
was a distinguished member of the University of Cambridge, 
having been for twenty years Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College, when in 1841 he was appointed Rector of King’s 
Somborne. This was a parish of 7500 acres, and according 
to the census of 1841 contained a population of 1125, of whom 
about 800 lived in the village, 160 in the hamlet of Upper 
Somborne, 2£ miles distant, while the rest were scattered 
thinlv over the other portions of the wide area of the pans . 
King’s Somborne was a secluded place, not situated upon 
any high road, or near any large town. The parish was a 
purely agricultural one, and in a purely agricultural district, 
the people having no other employment but the growing o 
corn and feeding of sheep. The farms were large, many o 
them uniting what, used to be two, three, or even four 

farms; and five or six farmers occup.ed The whole^pans^. 

Tile wages of a labourer varied fiom is. 

and the rent for a cottage from £2 10s. to £ J 

There were no means of employing women and clu rei 
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t e There was no squire or other 
otherwise than on the t he condition of a farmer, 

person resident m e P organise a school adequate 

except the Rector. To b,uW and^g^ ^ ^ , 

for the requirements oi P near the church, 

work. A plot o by half an acre 

an acre m exten , < Mildmav owner of the Manor, and 

m0 a' WS tailt en the y school, according to the simplest and most 
on it was built t ^ ^ Education Department. The 

economical of tl 1 school was met by grants 

Z connected with the property 

of the parish. These first steps were of course on y u m 
hundreds of earnest, self-sacrificing clergymen both be ore 
and after Mr. Dawes have taken to promote the education 
of the children in their parishes. But that which gives < 
Mr. Dawes and his school an unique distinction is the fact 
that he carried out in it certain original ideas of his own on 
education which have not been surpassed in wisdom by any 
other theory, and have not yet been fully realised in practice 
in our national system of elementary education. Valuable 
lessons may therefore be learned by a careful study of the 
principles and methods of which the King s Somborne School 
was the embodiment. 

One of the principles on which Mr. Dawes was from the 
first determined to act was that the school should be self- 
supporting, that the annual grant of the Education Department 
and the children’s fees should meet all the expenses, and that 
there should be no dependence placed on subscriptions. This 
resolution he made for two reasons, one economic, the other 
moral. First, he wished to free himself from the wasteful 
expenditure of time and energy, and the wearing anxiety 
from which the majority of the country clergy suffered because 
of the constant necessity of soliciting subscriptions to main- 
tain their schools. But his chief reason was to benefit the 
parents themselves. He conceived the idea of making the 
school an instrument for working out a moral reformation 
in the parish. When he came to it he found it thoroughly 
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demoralised by the operation of the old Poor Law.* In fact 
there was no parish in the surrounding district that stood, 
in respect to the character of its inhabitants, so low. Mr. 
Dawes determined that there should be nothing of an 
eleemosynary character in the relations between the school 
and the parents that would tend to pauperise them. He 
trusted that by appealing to their affection and sense of 
responsibility for their children he w'ould in time get them 
to recognise the duty of making sacrifices to provide their 
children with a good education ; he wished to root out of them 
the pauper spirit which disinclined them to do anything for 
themselves, and to create a spirit of manly independence. 
This was a difficult task to undertake. It seemed most un- 
likely that agricultural labourers who received such low wages 
as those already mentioned should be willing or able to spare 
anything out of their small income for school fees, and the 
pavment of the fee was not the greatest difficulty, but th* 
sacrifice of the child’s labour when he had a chance of earning 
a little money by odd jobs for a farmer. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles Mr. Dawes insisted that no child should be 
admitted to the school free of charge, and that no arrears 
should be allowed. The following was fixed as the scale of 
payments. For the labourer’s children 2d. per week for one, 
and Id. for every additional one in the same family ; for t re 
children of those above the mere labourer 6s. to 10s per 
quarter. The children had also to buy all their own books. 

^ Another principle which Mr. Dawes wished to embody as 


* “ It had been the habit, for a long series of years, to ^^j^L^s^or 
of able-bodied men, thirty or forty at a ime e of repa iring the roads, 

seven months in the year (nomina y or P when they areVanted > 

but in reality to run them on unti the season of the year when ^ ^ 

at wages varying with the ™ mb, - r '\ exer cised on a number of families 

influence for evil which a system ^ ^ rise them.” (Rev. H. Moseley, 

in the parish may beimaj ‘ The rate and roa d rate for the parish 

H. M.’s Inspector of Schools.) I first and no separate account 

(the latter being equally a poor ra tfae seven years preceding Christ- 

« - - "** - ~ 

is painful to contemplat ( 
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_ 7 ;, is school was the inclusion of the 

„ distinctive feature o h ^ ^ parish . He attached 
children of every soc ‘U g ^ reasons . Firstly Ins hope 
peat importance t0 ® S f port i„g depended largely on his 
of making the school f ‘ s from the parents who had a 

being able to obtain mg income than the common 

higher social *£ fl ed fees varying from Os. to 

labourers. Accord. ngly he g{ farmers> bailiffs, shop- 

10s. F r « u f. rter shoemakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 

keepers, pubhcans.ta • bc collsidered farmers and to pay 
and the like. Who* n and labourers, Mr. Dawes 

the highest lee, an h^^f ‘to dedde _ as no one was better 

claimed the g worldly circumstances of Ins 

acquainted th “ '^ e u tlnd considerate to all equally ; 
C^:r;iaXthin the walls of the school on terms of 
^equally, and precisely the same advantages of tn- 
struc on were offered to all. His second reason for wishmg 
oTntermingle the children of the farmers, tradesmen, and 
labourers, in the same school and classes, was that he thoug i 
that feelings of mutual goodwill, respect, and neighbour y 
considerateness would thereby be promoted and be likely 
to affect their mutual relations in after life. Moreover, by 
this mixture of classes he expected that the children of the 
lower class would be improved in their tone and manners by 
contact with the children of a superior grade who had the 
advantage of better home influences, as the experience of the 
world shows that every class above another teaches that 
below it. But the attempt to graft this mixed system on the 
school appeared very unlikely to succeed, on account of the 
prejudices and opposition of those above the rank of labourers. 
When it was announced that the school was open to their 
children to receive the same education as labourers’ children 
were receiving, on condition of their paying for the privilege 
a higher rate of remuneration, great was their astonishment. 
Some were ungenerous enough to object altogether to giving 
education to the labouring class. Some employers resented 
the prospect of their labourers’ children obtaining by Mr. 
Dawes’ action a better education and at a less cost than 
t eirown children had hitherto been receiving. Some disliked 
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the idea of their children being associated with those of the 
lowest class. But Mr. Dawes calculated that in time their 
prejudices would give way, when once they realised that it 
was for both their own and their children’s interests to take 
advantage of an education provided close to their homes, which 
was both cheaper and better than that which they could 
obtain by sending the children to distant boarding schools 
with higher terms. The alternative which Mr. Dawes set 
before them was this — would they pay £2 a year for the better 
education given at King’s Somborne School, or would they 
pay £30 or £40 a year for an inferior education at a distant 
private-venture school ? This attack on the side of economy 
won the day, and Mr. Dawes’ sagacity and moral courage 
were justified by the attainment of his object. 

But the most important of the objects which Mr. Dawes 
set before himself to attain in the organisation and conduct 
of the school was to give to the children the best possible 
education that his resources permitted— the best in regard 
to its kind, that is, its suitableness to the needs and circum- 
stances of the scholars — and also the best of its kind, that is, 
in regard to the quality of the teaching. On his success in 
this respect would depend the success of the rest of his scheme ; 
because the apathy of the poorer parents about their children s 
education would only be overcome by convincing them that 
it was worth their while to make some sacrifices in order to 
obtain for their children the advantages which he schoo 
could impart • and the support of the parents of higher rank 
and tTcr inc’ome, who were able to pay the higher fees, could 

"! irjrents soon found out that besides the usual 


in 


to say mat uic parents „ nother kind of in- 
subjects of elementary sc too _ adapted to the 

struction was given w nc i w a children, and calculated to 
circumstances and needs o ^ ncofnlness 


Intn” ”ftlin"bo n me Schoo, an unique success and 
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popularity.* We have not only 

Inspector to prove that that is , in regard to its finances 

from a business pom < ’ a U in that which constitutes 

- viz., its educational 

Z 

* -• It may be interesting attending hi the money received by 

by y», i» “» : °‘ h f s h c tool opened in October. 1842. with 38 children. 

fees and sale of books The bchoo ^ Michaelmas> 1843, had m- 

"'hich number. aMhejnd^^ ^ exhibits its subsequent progress dunng 
creased to 10 • Dawes> tenure of the parish 


School Years 
ending Michaelmas. 


1st year to 

1843 .. 

2nd 

1844 

3rd 

1845 .. 

4th 

1846 .. 

5th 

1847 .. 

6th 

1848 . . 

7th 

1849 

8th 

1850 .. 


No. of 
Scholars. 

Received 

from School Fees. 

■* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

106 

49 

11 

10 

110 

60 

11 

1 

144 

73 

0 

10 

158 

87 

17 

5 

219 

120 

8 

5 

p 

116 

1 

6 

? 

125 

14 

0 

219 

133 

3 

1 


Received 

from Books Sold. 

"7 s. dT 

7 5 5 

8 0 5 

11 5 3 

15 8 0 

24 18 1 

30 2 1 

39 2 7 

41 1 8 


The following was the state of the School at Midsummer, 18o0 . Of the 
219 children, 164 paid weekly pence, 24 paid 65. per quarter, and 31 paid 10s. 
per quarter. Of the 55 quarterly paying children in 1850, 14 were children 
of farmers and respectable tradesmen, who lodged in the village from Monday 
to Friday night, then going home, and returning the following Monday morn- 
ing. During the first year 38 scholars were sent or taken away because 
the parents would not conform to the rules, but after a time all gladly availed 
themselves of permission to return.” 

| Extracts from his Report. ” The popularity of this School is unprecedented . 
Everywhere else the Inspector is accustomed to be told of the indifference 
of the poor to the education of their children. Here he finds them mani- 
festing an earnest desire to obtain for them the benefit of it. Agricultural 
labourers send their children from other parishes, from three to four miles 
daily, to the school, and one-seventh of the resident population of the parish 
daily assembles in it. Wherever he goes, the Inspector’s ear is familiar 
with the complaint that funds for the maintenance of the school are 
deficient ; that the fees are wrung with difficulty from the hands of the 
parents, who are too poor to pay them ; that the landlords and farmers 
are unwilling to contribute to the school, and that competent teachers 
cannot therefore be provided, or sufficient in number. Here, in a district 
where the rate of wages is at least as low as in others, and where, if the 
people be not as poor, it must be due to the operation of moral causes, he 
nc s a self-supporting school, having more than the usual staff of teachers, 
quate y paid. At other schools one- third of the children are generally 
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The success of Mr. Dawes’ bold and original experiment 
was indeed very remarkable, considering the difficulties and 
disadvantages he had to deal with— the apathy ol the parents 
about education, their miserably low wages and pauperised 
spirit, the social prejudices of those above the labouring class, 


absent, and if the fee be insisted upon, the inability of the parents to pay 
it is generally assigned as a principal reason of this irregularity of attendance. 
Here the payment of the school fee is strictly enforced, and the average daily 
attendance is more than eight-ninths of the children on the books. In other 
schools nothing so discourages the Inspector as the inadequate supply of 
school-books, the injudicious selection of them, and their miserable condition ; 
for all this the poverty of the school is given him as the explanation ; and if he 
is desirous to preserve the character of a discreet man, he will not venture to 
hint, as a possibility, that the children might be induced to buy proper school- 
books for themselves. Here he finds every child in possession of as many 
school-books as it wants, of the best kind, well bound, and in a sound condition ; 
and he finds moreover that the child has purchased them all for itself, the 
school providing none. Elsewhere the early age at which the children leave 
is spoken of as fatal to the success of the school. Here, although the very 
goodness of the school has a tendency to produce this result (the parents 
persuading themselves that their children get to know' enough in a good 
school sooner than in a bad one), there is evidence that a labourer is capable 
of making for his child sacrifice of the weekly wages he might earn if sent 
to work, that he may send him to the school. In other schools only 23 per 
cent, of the children remain after they are 11 years of age ; here 32 per cent. 
In other schools 4 per cent, of the boys and 10 per cent, of the girls are above 
13 years of age ; here 10 per cent, of the one and 19 per cent, of the other. 
Here, finally, the average age of all the children in the school is nearly that 
of the monitors in other schools. To complete the contrast of this school 
with all others known to me ; whilst I have found the success or failure of 
other schools attributed to the personal influence of the clergymen aiu 
other respectable inhabitants over the parents, by a moral violence com- 
pelling the children to school, here there is obviously, on both sides the most 
complete independence ; the school offered on the one mn . an accep 
on the other; an education provided such as the parents think hkely t.o 
benefit their children, and the parents availing themselves of it for their 
the father consenting that out of his week's wages the school fees 
should he paid, and the price of the school-books; 
to 


benefit ; tne iamei tuu^uuwfs * — — viplHim? 

mid be paid, and the price of the school-books ; the m « eldm 

10 the school the daughter's labour in the household ; an d b oth, diat t 

• u/hirh thev themselves have no experience, 

child may enjoy a pnvtlegeof which they - ^ ^ the small 


in the parish 
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which Mr. Dawes 
says : — “ From a 
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the absence of the inffuOTCe of resident gc ^ and also 

scriptions ‘osuppe^the^ P ^ chMren in so 
the distance from t d hjs sch ool became famous, 

wide a pansb- Mr. tt ^ dergymen were stimulated to 

and deservedly so f nd methods on which he 

em TT a “ the school and many were encouraged to imitate 
conducted the * • orde r to make his system more 

"’a fT P „l and better understood Mr. Dawes gave lectures 
widely known a d ^ ^ h(J became Dea n 

and exhaustive report on the school 
was written by H it’s Inspector of schools, the Res . Henry 
Moseley M.A., and when Messrs. Groombndge, publishers, 
applied to the Committee of Council on Education for per- 
mission to reprint and publish this report for sale then 
lordships not onlv readily consented, but expressed their 
opinion that “ it is very desirable that the attention of persons 
interested in the improvement and extension of elementary 
education should be drawn effectually to the real charactei 
of the causes which have combined to render the National 
School of King’s Somborne a model worthy of imitation. 

Of course one explanation of the unprecedented success of 
the school that was sure to occur to those who did not know 
Mr. Dawes was that he must be possessed of extraoi dinary 
gifts and graces, and that therefore the like results could not 
be attained in other parishes. But Mr. Moseley, referring 
to this suggestion, gave it an unqualified contradiction, and 
expressed his conviction, in which Mr. Dawes himself concurred, 
that the chief element in the success of the school was that 
the education offered in it was so well adapted to the wants 
of the people. The chief superiority of Mr. Dawes which 
distinguished him from other men engaged in education was 
his possession of the genius of common sense. When he 
came to King’s Somborne a parochial school was to him quite 
an unaccustomed place, and the teaching of young children 
an unknown experience. But he carefully considered the 
condition and wants of his people, and devised an original 
scheme of education which would be most effectual in 
interesting and benefiting them. Mr. Moseley in his report 
says of it : ‘ That feature in the teaching of the King’s 
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Somborne School which constitutes probably its greatest 
excellence, and to which Mr. Dawes attributes chiefly its 
influence with the agricultural population around him, is 
the union of instruction in a few simple principles of natural 
science, applicable to things familiar to the children’s daily 
observation, along with everything else usually taught in a 
National School.” This feature of Mr. Dawes’ scheme has 
a permanent interest for all who are engaged in the elementary 
education of young children. So far I have treated of the 
King’s Somborne School mainly as an interesting example 
of a bold and original experiment carried out with remarkable 
success in spite of great obstacles. Some of the problems 
however which it had to solve, such as the best means of making 
a school self-supporting, and of intermingling children of 
various social grades in their schooling, have now been finally 
settled for us, for good or for evil, by recent educational 
legislation ; but it will ever be an open and disputed question 
what subjects should be taught to children, and on what 
system, and it is one which is sure to be regarded as of great 
importance by the parents and teachers connected with the 
P.N.E.U. Seeing that Mr. Dawes gave such deliberate and 
sustained attention to this subject, and also subjected his 
opinions and conclusions to so severe a test of experiment, 
it may be well not to throw away the advantage of his sagacity 
and experience, but to try to learn some lessons helpful for 
our own guidance. 


(To be continued.) 


